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Clarke’s ‘Godspell’: full of life and movement 


By Loretta Reed 
and Mary Brady 
Staff Writers 

ist has come in many ways -- 
moty forts with many faces. And 
despite how he looked, his message 
has been the same: He has called the 
ple of a dull world to fun, to play, 
love, joy - and sacrifice. Having no 
time for a non-conformist these 
same people have refused to accept 
him and have in the end, destroyed 


MGhrist comes again -- tries again, 
in Godspell, a musical based on the 
New Testament. He comes this time 
as a clown. And a clown, Harvard 
professor Samuel Miller suggests, is 
a lot like Christ, ‘tin his ludicrous 
contradictions of dignity and em- 


barrassment, of pom and 
assurance and oleae eee. 
iment and sadness, of innocence 
and guile. The clown recovers for us 
the nature of our humanity. His 
longings have no limit; his heart is 
invincible, He is indeed the man with 
two shadows, two worlds, one in the 
a .the other in the sky, in- 
bly gay, utterly j ible 
never unbelievable.” mpossible but 
would one be speaki - 
fensively, if he were pee ae 
the reason there is so little space for 
a clown, may be the same reason 
for there being so little space for a 
Christ? He too was incognito 
disguised in the flesh, of no 
reputation, despised and recoun- 
tenance that no one thought him 


comely, the drama of His 
crucifixion played against the 
pretension of poser.”’ And Godspell 
with its clownlike Christ comes to 
Clarke Feb. 28, March | and 2. 

_ Despite its theological overtones it 
is purely theatre. In order to present 
this, Sister Carol Blitgen, director, is 
using a very physical interpretation, 
full of life and movement. It will be 
very theatricalized with many 
different types of presentation such 
as improvisation and vaudeville. 

__ While Christ arouses the emotions 
in the people, the players will be 
catching the emotions of the 
audience, hopefully running them 
through the gamut from laughter to 
tears, from sadness to joy. In order 
for the audience to be able to really 
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Faculty to attend workshop 


by Anne Ely 
Staff Writer 

Clarke students may be ex- 
periencing more individualized 
study next year as a result of the 
faculty workshop being held here on 
Feb. 20 and 21. 

Dr. John Feldhusen, professor of 
educational psychology at PPurdue 
University, will be the facilitator for 
the workshop, which will deal with 
course design. It is part of an effort 
by the Faculty Development 
Committee to make the area 
program more beneficial to 
students. The long-term goal of the 
workshop is to make students self- 
directed learners, especially in non- 
major courses. Dr. Feldhusen 
assisted in a similar workshop at 
Amherst, Mass. last October, which 
Sisters Helen Thompson, Catherine 
Leonard and Anne Siegrist at- 
tended. 

Activities begin at 4:20 p.m. Feb. 
20 when the film ‘Alternatives for 
Learning” will be shown. Beginning 


at7 p.m., nine or ten Clarke faculty 
members will present demon- 
strations of innovative learning 
techniques in two 40-minute scatter 
sessions. 

Workshops in course design will 
take place on Feb. 21 from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Dr. Feldhusen and the 
faculty will simulate classroom 
situations, and he will teach them a 
process of self-directed learning, 
using the process itself to do so. The 
teachers will then be able to utilize 
the process in the classroom using 
actual textbook material. 

This learning operation is made up 
of three stages: in stage one, the 
students gain the basic knowledge of 
the texts, and are given mastery 
tests. The instructor employs 
various media -- programmed in- 
struction and taped lectures as well 
as textbooks -- so the instruction is 
automated and individualized. 

Stage two helps the students apply 
their knowledge to realistic 
professional problems. Since the 


Ruling on student files 


To: The College Community 
From: President R. J. Giroux 


\/ 
7 ‘ 


The Family Education Rights and Privacy Act concerning students and 
Parents rights to review student files, effective November 19, 1974, has 
prompted the need for a statement of implementation from the College. 
Federal regulations of the implementation have not yet been published. 


Commonly referred to as the ‘Buckley Amendment” this law opens to 
the student “, . all official school records except college records con- 
taining information written by a third party before January 1, 1975. . 
-Personal notes kept by faculty and administrators for their own purpose 
and not intended for use by a third party are not considered ‘official 
records’ by law. . .They (students) shall not have the right, under the 
Provisions of the Amendment, to see financial records of their parents. . 
-And students may waive their rights of access to confidential recom- 
mendations in three areas -- admissions, job placement, and receipt of 
awards.”’ At the present time, we are waiting for guidelines which have 
been promised by HEW, and until they are available questions may be 
directed to the Office of the Dean of Students. 


Further information may be obtained from reading the “Family 
. Education Rights and Privacy Act” and its subsequent amendment. 
There is a copy of each on reserve in the college library. 


Loras hosts ‘dolls 


By Cathy Ficker 
Staff Writer 

The Loras Players will present 

egedy Ann and Andy Feb. 21, 22 
and 23. Curtain time Friday is 7:30. 
Saturday there are two shows at 2 
P.m. and 7:30 and Sunday there is a 
pee: at 3 p.m. This is the first 
can a Raggedy Ann and Andy 

hildren’s Theatre has been 
Produced in the United States in 15 
years, 

The Cast of characters portray 
i with Martha Wadle and Tom 
;-4nson holding the leads. The show 
Is based on actual Raggedy Ann and 
Andy stories. The production is 


eared toward pre-school and 
ee grade school children. 


Special permission was obtained 
to tothe Hw, after Mr. and Mrs. 
Stribling of Loras sent an original 
script with music to the copyright 
owner. The show will also be taken 
to Cedar Rapids to be presented in 
the Children’s Theatre Guild. 


Tickets for the Loras production 
may be obtained during the week 
prior to the shows in the Loras 
bookstore. Adult tickets sell for $1.25 
and children’s tickets are $.75. For 


work is done iin small groups, they 
also gain competence in working out 
these problems with others, and 
learning to help one another achieve 
goals. The instructor listens to the 
small group discussion, and 
evaluates what is being said. 

In stage three, students are taught 
how to apply the knowledge and 
abilities previously gained in solving 
real, fairly large, and personally 
relevant problems. These projects 
are done outside of class. 

The faculty will not be required to 
use the process in their actual 
classes; however, they may decide 
to try it in a single unit and then 
decide if it would work for the entire 
course. The ideal end result would 
be a student who has gained more 
confidence through individualized 
study with the teacher as facilitator. 

Classes will proceed as usual Feb. 


the individual faculty member. 


see it as contemporary, modern 
idioms and props will be used. For 
example, as the father sees his 
prodigal son returning home, he 
sends his heart to him quite 
literally, for the heart is painted on a 
frisbee. 

Many people are involved in the 
production. John Lease is choral 
director, Ann Siegrest is vocal 
director, Sister Carmelle Zserdin is 
in charge of costumes with Sister 
Xavier Coens as advisor. Karen 
Ryker is designing the make-up and 
John Brune is in charge of set lights 
and sound. 

Christ is played by John Cunliffe 
while John-Judas is portrayed by 
Jim McVey. The other members of 
the company are Nancy Linari, 


Gladys Ressler. Molly Burgess, 
Anna Heineman, Makea McDonald, 
Mary Beth Tauke, Maryann 
Kelleher, Diane McTaggart, Peter 
Dolson, Chuck Accola, Luke Faber. 
Marcia Hovel and Sister Maureen 
Tuman will play the piano. The 
Home Park rock band will also play. 
Debbie Skriba is assistant to the 
director. 

Student tickets will go on sale Feb. 
20 and 21 outside the Clarke 
cafeteria. Performances will take 
place at 8 p.m. Feb. 28, March 1 and 
2 in the Terence Donaghoe 


Auditorium. High school matinees 
are scheduled in the afternoons by 
group reservations. Outside tickets 
may be obtained by calling 588-6329 
for reservations. 


(Photo by Dennis Higgins) 


Du Wayne Lesperance’s Sound-Light-Sculpture Exhibit in Margaret 
21 unless announced otherwise by Mann Solarium draws much attention, Lesperance will lecture on ‘‘Sculp- 
ture Trends in the 60's and 70's” on Feb. 27. 


around the dubuque colleges 


Sister Kathy Conway, BVM, from 
St. Paul, was on campus last 
weekend to inform students of the 
BVM Link Volunteer Program. 

This venture is for college-age 
women to live for a year in one of the 
BVM communities across the United 
States and serve in the apostolate 
the order is engaged in there. 
Anyone desiring more information 
about this program should contact 
Sister Therese Mackin. 

* * * 

On Feb. 9 a Light-Sound-Sculpture 
exhibit was brought to the Margaret 
Mann Solarium by Du Wayne 
Lesperance. The exhibit will remain 
there until Feb. 28. 

* * * 

From 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 19, a seminar on 
“Critical Economic Issues’’ will be at 
the Hotel Julien. It includes 12 
programs on inflation, economic 
growth and other economic issues 
confronting Iowa. The seminar 1s 
sponsored by the Iowa State Ex- 
tension Service. 


Clarke management science and 
economic majors are participating in 
the seminar. 

* * * 

The Clarke College basketball 
team will trael to Freeport, Ill. on 
Feb. 13 to take on Highland Com- 
munity ina game scheduled to begin 
at 5:30 p.m. 

* * * 

The Clarke Spanish Department 
will present the film “Agustina de 
Aragon’’ at 7 p.m. Monday, Feb. 17, 
in ALH. Admission is free. ! 

The film, with dialog in Spanish 
and English subtitles, is an on of 

invasion of Spain by Napoleon in 
ne nineteenth century. Agustina de 


group reservations of 25 or over, Aragon joined other Spanish women, 


tickets will be sold for 50 cents. 


children and elderly people in 


fighting against the French invaders. 
* * * 


Beginning at 9 a.m. on Feb. 18, W. 
K. Kobs of the S.S. Kresge Company 
will be at Clarke to interview in- 
terested seniors on jobs. The jobs 
open are for mid-management. This 
man is coming in the interest of the 
students. Sister Katrine urges 
seniors to see him. 


* * * 


Any student who will earn her B.A. 
degree within nine months is eligible 
to take the Civil Service Exam 
which will be given at 8:30 a.m. on 
Saturday, March 15, in room 109 
CBH at Clarke. 

Applications for the test must be in 
Des Moines by Feb. 20 to be eligible 
for the test time. Another ap- 
plication will be mailed back from 
Des Moines and this one must be 
completed and handed to the tester 
before the test begins. 

The jobs being offered through 
this test are GS-5 with a pay scale 
starting at $8,500 and GS-7 with a 
pay scale starting at $10,520. Both 
are mid-management jobs. 

* * * 

Seven Clarke College students will 
be representatives at the Student 
Iowa State Education Association 
meeting in Des Moines Feb. 21 and 
22. 

Those attending in addition to 
Sister Catherine Dunn are Sandy 
Carlsten, Diane Kenne, Sue Kuehn, 
Deb Mettille, Pat Petersen, Marna 
Redmond and Carol Klema (the 
president of SISEA). Of these, Pat 
Petersen and Diane Kenne are 
delegates and Marna Redmond, as 
a regional officer, is also entitled to a 
delegate vote. 

The session on Friday afternoon 
will consist of instructional meetings 


conducted by teachers for students 
in teacher preparation. A banquet 
and social function will be held that 
evening. 

A decision-making council and the 
election of future officers are 
scheduled for Saturday. 


* * * 

The Loras College production, 
“Raggedy Ann and Andy” takes 
place at 8 p.m. Feb. 21 to 23 in St. 
Joseph Auditorium. 

* * * 

The final college home game for 
the Clarke basketball team is 
scheduled for Feb. 22 at the Dubuque 
YM-YWCA at 8:15 p.m. The team’s 
opponent is Cornell of Mount Ver- 
non. 

* * * 

University of Dubuque will be the 
Clarke basketball team’s opponent 
at 7 p.m. on Feb. 25 at McCormick 
Gymnasium in Dubuque. 

* * * 

Du Wayne Lesperance will lecture 
on ‘Sculpture Trends in the 60’s and 
70's” at 7 p.m. Feb. 27 in ALH. 

* * * 

Dr. Thomas Walz, Dean of the 
School of Social Work at the 
University of Iowa, will lecture on 
the ‘Social Worker in the Year 
2000,” at 7:30 p.m. on Feb. 27. 

Dr. Walz will speak in the Terrace 
Room of Mary Benedict Hall. The 
public is invited including all 
professional social workers and 
social work agencies. The program 
is sponsored by the Clarke, Loras 
and University of Dubuque Social 
Work Program. 

* * * 

“Godspell” will be given at 8 p.m. 
Feb. 28, March 1 and 2 by the Clarke 
College Players. The performance 
takes place in Terence Donaghoe 
Auditorium. 
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Hindsight is always easier than foresight. 
But foresight is better than hindsight. 

Maybe 25 years from now when only state 
universities exist in Iowa we may look back 
and say, “It’s too bad the three Dubuque 
colleges didn’t overcome their differences 
and work together. They could have sur- 
vived.”’ 

But it doesn’t have to happen that way. 
There are possibilities right now which, if 
pursued, can enable Clarke, Loras and the 
University of Dubuque to “roll with the 
times.”” In other words, perhaps 25 years 
from now we can look at our federated 
university with pride and say, ‘‘We made it 
and though it was rough, we're better for it.” 

The Tri-College Cooperative Effort (TCCE) 
has gained much momentum since its origin 
in the late 60’s. Like politics, it consists of a 
struggle between competition and 
cooperation. There have been numerous 
occasions in which various levels of each 
college community have had to overlook 
elements of selfish pride and realize the 
economic, academic and other advantages 
cooperation yields. 

One such case is the Tri-College Cultural 
Events Committee. If each college had shied 
away from any form of a joint effort, the tri- 
college community would have suffered. No 
one college could have afforded the cost of 
“The Fantasticks,” ‘‘Vienna Choir Boys,” or 
Commander Lloyd Bucher. It is not easy for 
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any committee to attend the aT 
meetings which tri-college SE tne 
requires. But oe aires : ea eae ig 
rt. This shou! i 
Eullural Events but other committees as Wer 
It is rare to find three coHeges wl ee 
of 64,000 (1972 statistic), not to mee tS te 
numerous seminaries and convents bt 
Dubuque. But this unique setting pr ie 
extensive avenues toward the betterm se 
education through cooperation. As in en 
corporations, combining resources can on 
to more advantages for the people ia “ 
If each of the three colleges — Univers! ae 
Dubuque, Loras and Clarke -- sought to nese 
it through the economic crunch on a fa 
they would undoubtedly fail. sa 
operational costs necessitates coopera i i 
As early as 1971 the need for alae ' 
cooperation between the colleges was gee y 
apparent. At that time the Walhert Foun 
dation donatéd $15,000 to further the TCCE uy 
their ‘quest to ‘provide aan education 
rtunities to their students. ; 
“my caemmenting on the donation at that time 
Monsignor Francis Friedl said, “This funding 
will make it possible for the Dubuque Colleges 
to take a closer look at our institutions in- 
dividually and collectively, to initiate 
cooperative academic programs, and to ef- 
fect an increase in the efficiency, economy 
and productivity of our operations.” ; 
Sister Helen Thompson, Clarke Academic 


Cupid to the rescue 


Once upon a time there was an adorable 
little cupid who came to Clarke College 
hoping to mend all lonely or broken hearts. He 
searched all across campus trying to find a 
lonely little Clarkie. He checked the Financial 
Aid Office for those students who applied for 
L.O.V.E. (Loans On Various Educations). He: 
looked at the membership of the Lonely 
Hearts Club (campus chapter). Finally, as a 
last resort he checked the comic book, but to 
no avail. 


Valentine’s Day was getting closer. He had 
to find a lonely heart or his arrows would be 
recalled. Besides, the big cupid in the sky 
would not be happy with him if he failed. 

During his search he came upon a maid 
with a large bucket of water and a mop 
standing near the post office. He overheard 
her say to another maid, “Be careful. It’s 
pretty slippery!” 

“How did everything get so wet?’’ asked the 
other maid. 

The first maid replied, ‘Oh, that’s right. 
This is your first year here. It’s always this 
way around Valentine’s Day. One of the girls 
hasn’t received a valentine yet. She cried 
much more than the six who didn’t receive 
any last year. We’re always mopping up!” 

The adorable little cupid felt so bad that he 
followed the trail of tears. When he arrived at 
the room he saw the lonely little Clarkie he 
had been looking for. The room was filled with 
flowers, candy and love poems. How could 
SHE be so sad? 

“Nobody loves me,” she sobbed. “I never 
get any valentines. Even when I was in grade 
school my classmates forgot me. My room- 
mate has gotten 10 dozen red roses, 25 
valentine cards and 100 pounds of candy (one 
was a 50-pound chocolate kiss). But what do I 
care? I can’t find my glasses anyway so I 
wouldn’t be able to read the cards. Besides, 
chocolates make my face break out and I’m 


deathly allergic to roses, 
ones.” 

The adorable little cupid really felt sad 
now. What could he do? He had everything -- 
the arrows, the love potion and wings to speed 
him on his way. But one thing was wrong. 
“Cupid’s my name and love is my game,” he 
said. ‘‘But I have no one’s heart to give to this 
dame.” 

He thought and he thought and he th 
Then suddenly he had 2 brilliant idea "Ih 
may not be Spring, but what can I say? I have 
re See can be no delay,” he ex- 
claimed. He picked up his b 
ene off ie the Pub. os Eon nae 

The next day (Valentine’s Da 
little Clarkie followed the ee ee 
students to the mailboxes. The crowd was so 
thick one could hardly stir, “Why am I 
pushing?” thought the lonely little Clarkie 

There isn’t anything in there anyway ex- 
cept for a few cobwebs if I’m lucky.” : 

_ She finally reached her mailbox and peeked 
in and, sure enough, there was a little white 
envelope. She hurriedly turned the dial to her 
combination, but it didn’t open. She tried 
again and again and again. “Oh no!”’ she 
thought. “Maybe it’s the wrong box.” 
ree “ opened the mailbox ripped 

n the envelope and i 
2 pe a read the valentine, The 

To my special Valentine, 

Next to Ronald McDonald 

I LOVE YOU BEST! 

See you at seven. 
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increased cooperation 
ae of 1971 a letter from 
Clarke president, was 
n the letter Giroux 
longer afford three 
two observatories 


between 
seminaries as We 
The work towar 
moved on. In Febru 
Dr. Robert Giroux, | : 
published in the Courier. 


‘an no longer expect the 
terial 
i ear our plea for more material 
coh a a coordination of our in 
itutional endeavors.” ‘ 
SE eutalde study of proposals for pe 
college organizational framewor oe 
suggestions for further pl Sage ie 
cooperation was conducted by H. ot aero 
1972. In his report Kells wrote, ‘‘Insti i i we 
will have to organize their resources well and 
use them effectively if they are to . 
Kells concludes that over 95 percent 0: ise ; 
sortium efforts among colleges TOE: Ee 
the United States merely dabble around t! 4 
institutional edges and have little or no effec 
on the financial and educational life of the 
lleges involved.” : 
emmy. costs run even higher as evidenced 
by the tuition increase and reasons for it. 


Apathy asks, 


perative effort? 


lapping programs | 


. have a group of institutions divided into small 


Each of the three colleges faces g «; 
dilemma. In order to retain sound raga 
programs and activity offerings additin® 
cooperation is necessary, nal 
Looking ahead there appears to be 
economic relief to the costs of educati 
Perhaps, the three colleges should rae 
duplications once again and attempt ‘ 
eliminate them. This requires ia 
compromises on the parts of all three Colle : 
communities. . ge 


James A. Blaisdell, president of 
Colleges from 1925 to 1935, saw tee 
vantages of cooperative efforts by colleges, 
The Claremont colleges in California have 
worked together since 1925. Blaisdel] said 
“My own deep hope is that instead of ong 
great, undifferentiated university, we might 


colleges somewhat on the Oxford ¢ 
arounda library and other utilities which the 
would use in common.” He went on to Telate 
that this would preserve the personal values 
of small colleges but would also secure the 
advantages of a large university. 


Thus, using Blaisdell’s foresight, the Tri- 
College Cooperative Effort needs to forge 
ahead through administrations, teachers and 
students. It is not enough to merely keep up 
with the times, for the times may fool us. It is 
better to plan ahead, to work toward ‘a 
federated university where facilities, per- 
sonnel and departments are truly shared. 


'Who cares ?’ 


And discovers, Too few' 


The big disease affecting many college 
campuses today is apathy. This topic is by no 
means a new one. In fact, it has been around 
for some time. Although it has been around 
and will probably remain, this is no reason to 
ignore it or to refuse to deal with it. 

Apathy is defined in many ways. Essen- 
tially it is a condition of being inactive or 
indifferent. It is looked on in virtually all 
circles as a disease. The cure for it is not 
simple. Apathy is as widespread as the 
common cold and, as the common cold has no 
single remedy, neither is there any one 
resolution or cure for apathy. ; 

At Clarke there seems to be this attitude: 
get by with as little effort as possible, get 
away with as much as you can, don’t get in- 
volved, do what you have to do and nothing 
more. 


Are these the proverbs of our time? Is this 
what the philosophy of a college is? Is this 
what Clarke stands for? Clarke was not 
founded on apathy. However, sometimes 
actions or non-activity Say more than words. 
So we all speak for Clarke in what we do. 


College years are exceeding] important 
for students. It is a time ie wegen 
horizons. Of course, this neither begins nor 
ends at college, but college with its diversity 
of Programs is an ideal place to continue 
branching out intellectually, emotionally 
a Be athletically. College affords a 

rsity of pe i 
pace people, experiences, events and 

There is no other time like the coll 
for developing one’s interests. iter cdllage, 
ve are led to more and more decisions, fur. 
ther choices of lifestyle, relationships and 
interests. But now we are primarily 
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fruition? The fact is that Clarke, like many 
other instituions, is besieged by a silent 
majority. It could reach the point where the 
few become so overburdened that they 
become de-energized. So apathy not only 
affects the individual but is felt by everyone. 
It spreads so that those active ones carry all 
the initiative and the brunt of the work. It is 
being heard repeatedly around campus that 
there are too few people doing it all. 

Why is this the case? It is obvious that there 
are a great many tugs and pulls, demands 
and requests, and much vying and competing 
for each person’s participation. It seems that 
there are an increasing number of 
organizations and opportunities to be bom- 
barded with. But this is no reason to draw 
away from all of them. They remain to be 
investigated. They exist for people and 
causes. They are not in existence for their 
own perpetuation. They are not to be upheld 
and supported blandly. 

Some organizations at Clarke could use 
some new vigor ideas, energies and abilities. 
These need interest and_ vitality, 
which are directly opposed to apathy. They 
need ideas as varied and as creative as the 
people here at Clarke. ; 

In looking around campus, where is our 
involvement? It’s not a question of what we: 
think we can do, but of what we want to do. 
Elections, clubs, social events and cultural 
events all beg our input. An awareness and a 
concern for those with whom we live, for 
classmates and teachers, should be our first 
objective. From there organizations, clubs, 
committees, cultural events and social events 
all become meaningful. , 

Perhaps we are loing a great deal. But in 
the words of Thoreau, “It is not enough to be 
busy. The question is: What are we busy 
about?” Living warrants constant self- 
appraisal and so we must all look into our own 
condition of apathy versus activism. None of 
us can completely steer away from apathy. 
But on the other hand, a chronic apathy 
Suggests a boredom with oneself. : 

Clarke needs us in order to function. 
However it will not be just Clarke’s loss if we 
Sit these years out, but our loss as well. 


Let us grab hold of Clarke. It is weak 
without us. 
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Foreign students tel] 


Editor’s note: This article 
deals with six of nine foreign 
students new to Clarke this 
year. The six interviewed here 
include: America Abadia, Glo- 
ria Abadia, Dorie Sugay, Eliz- 
abeth Aga, Makiko Kobayashi, 
Hisae Hasagawa. The next 
Courier will feature Emily 
Kasiera, Nidia Sanchez, and 
Phoebe Swallo. 


Languages 


By Anne Ely 
Staff Writer 

What’s so unusual when a girl learns about 
Clarke through word of mouth, and then 
actually decides to enroll? The rarity here is 
that she came all the way from Panama to do 
it. America Abadia admits that she thought 
coming to school in the United States would be 
hard, ‘‘But it wasn’t that bad at all.’ She 
believes that it is a wonderful experience to 
be in a different country and see how another 
culture lives. 

America, known as “‘Tucky,” is 20, a fresh- 
man and a computer science major. 
Language was really not much of a problem 
for her when she came to Clarke; she had 
studied it for twelve years, ever since she 
started school. Also, Tucky’s first three years 
of grade school were spent in Houston, where 
her father, a doctor, was studying to 
specialize in surgery. 

Although Panama has a very warm 
climate, Tucky says she loves the winter 
weather in Dubuque. She stated her favorite 
winter sport was tobogganing -- on trays down 
Clarke’s back hill. 

Although Tucky likes American food, there 
are some Panamanian foods she misses. This 
is why her weekends often include a few hours 
in the Mary Fran kitchenette with Clarke’s 
four Panamanian sophomores, cooking 
dishes from home. 

Another girl who can be found there is 
Tucky’s cousin, Gloria Abadia. Gloria, 18, 
came to Clarke for the second semester to 
learn the language and the way of life. She 
Spoke very little English before coming to 
Clarke in January, but is learning fast now. 
She praised the Clarke girls for aiding her in 
learning. ‘They help me a lot,” the 
Panamanian comments. 

English Gloria has learned at Clarke will 
help her out next year when she goes to Mary 
Mount College in Arlington, Va. At Mary 
Mount, she will study to be an executive 
Secretary. 

After getting over the initial shock of 
Seeing actual snow, Gloria says she likes the 
cold weather. She has not had a chance to try 
out any winter sports, however. 

Another girl from a warm-weather climate 
who is enjoying Dubuque’s cold is Dorie 
Sugay. Dorie is from Manila in the 
Philippines. ‘‘That’s where the action is,’’ she 
Says. She has been in the United States since 
August of 1970, when she was an exchange 
Student at Union High School in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. She graduated in 1971 and went 
two years to Lincoln University in San 
Francisco, She then decided she wanted a 
Slower pace of life, similar to that of the 
Philippines. She has an uncle in Maquoketa, 
So Dorie decided to come to Clarke. 

Dorie, 21 and a journalism-psychology 
Major, will graduate next December. 

guage was never a problem for her. She 

Says, “Ihave learned English ever since I can 
remember.” English is the medium of in- 
Struction in the Philippines. 

Dorie is a dancer, “‘That’s one thing I’m 
really into!” She especially likes doing 
Philippino folk dances, but also does 

awaiian dances. She performed in San 


Tancisco and will perform at the University 
of Wisconsin in April. 
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Pictured here are six of Clarke's forei 


gn students. Seated from left to right are: Hisae Hasagawa, Nidia 


Elizabeth Aga, Standing are America Abadia and Gloria Abadia, 


Japanese find cultural differences 


By Cindy Dalsing 
Staff Writer 

In their pastimes, United States teens are 
not much different from Japanese teens, says 
Makiko Kobayashi. Agreeing, -Hisae 
Hasagawa points out that this is about where 
the similarity ends. 

Makiko, from Sanjo, Japan, is a junior 
majoring in journalism. She was interested in 
intercultural communication, with plans of 
being an interpreter. Believing the best 
teacher would be experience, she decided to 
“practice” in the United States. After a short 
stop in San Francisco and another in Chicago, 
she landed in Dubuque. Destination: Clarke 
College. 

Hisae, from Tokyo, is a freshman music 
major. Her sister Saeko graduated from 
Clarke. She stopped shortly in Los Angeles on 
her trip to Clarke, then spent a month in 
Chicago. She was very impressed by the 
museums there. Chicago gave her a chance to 
pick up the language. 

The women did have a background in 
English before their arrival, though. It is a 
required language in Japanese high schools 
and colleges. Like learning a foreign 
language in many places, however, the 
schools gave more emphasis to grammar 
than to the actual speaking. Putting it to use is 
a gradual thing, the two found. 

The school system of Japan is almost the 
exact opposite of that in the United States. 
Makiko, from her two years experience in a 
college there, explains, “In Japan more 
emphasis is put on studying at the high school 
level. The teachers give many large 
assignments and there are few extra- 
curricular activities. The college entrance 
exams are very difficult, but the few who do 
pass it find that there is little homework. I 
was really shocked by all the work involved 
here.” 


Group holidays in London 


A group of Clarke students recently toured 
© city of London during semester break. 
Bi © group included, Mary Beth Casey, Katie 
sit ey Anna Campbell, Robyn Slattery, 
r Xavi 
Department, er Coens, of the Drama 
fh question was asked of several members 
i © group: “If you could describe your trip 
n one word, what would you say?” 
bottles, definitely milk bottles,”’ 
‘ ate Beth Casey replied. Casey went on to 
ae in We were visiting Windsor Castle 
gta and I spotted some milk bottles at a 
Banas Post. Well, during the change of 
bottles ml walked up and grabbed two milk 
the oa Said. “We then walked right by 
tierra ree etsh Policeman) we had just 
continued ure of and smiled, Mary Beth 


Later, she sho 


two very ordi wed off her prize possessions, 


5 inary looking milk bottles, with a 
Not S0-ordinary “Royal Dairy Farm of 
Complete with the royal emblem 


Windsor,” 


on it. ; 

Moving right along here, Katie Bianciotto, 
another sophomore, summed up her visit in a 
word, “Trafalgar Square.” “Tt sure beats 
Times Square and State and Madison on New 
Year’s Eve!” Katie said. “There were 
thousands of people jumping into the foun- 
tains and just going crazy,” she said. ‘You 
literally kissed the world Happy New Year, 
Katie continued. ‘‘There were people of all 
nationalities there.” 


Anna Campbell was next on the list. She 
was most iinpeeaded with the people there. 
“The best thing about the whole trip was the 
people,” Anna said. ‘‘They are very proud of 
their heritage. They are more than willing to 
talk about it, and the people are all very 
educated on it.” ‘‘And that’s something, 
Anna continued. ‘They have about 2,000 
years of history, while we have 200, and most 
of us are somewhat lacking in our knowledge 
of American history.” 


Trips to McDonald’s, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken and the Pub are common in Japan. 
But the United States seems to have a shor- 
tage of coffee houses, laughs Hisae. In Japan 
students will skip classes to spend anywhere 
from an hour to all day talking to friends in 
the coffee house. Public transportation is 
different, also. There is hardly anywhere a 
person cannot go at anytime aboard a train, 
subway, or bus. 

Americans do seem friendlier than 
Japanese, the two agree. They are more 
expressive, stressing individualism. The 
Japanese value quietness, being more in- 
terdependent and preferring to work in 
groups. 

These same Americans have a greater 
sense of nationalism, a sense of security in 
their country and a sense of pride for this big 
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experiences 


(Photo by Bonnie Berger) 
Sanchez, Dorie Sugay, and 


country which they themselves built from 
scratch, according to the Japanese women. 
The Japanese don’t really have this excessive 
emotion for themselves, but stress knowing 
other countries; all are responsible for 
knowing what is going on in the world. The 
media seems to be superior, therefore. 
Makiko suggests that the reason for this in- 
terest in others is the fact that Japan relies on 
the world in its trade. 

Makiko and Hisae both stress the cultural 
difference between the people of the United 
States and Japan. As Hisae says, “People 
may seem pretty much the same, but deep 
down inside there is a very pronounced dif- 
ference.” Both are experiencing Clarke for 
their first time. A Japanese student enjoying 
her fourth year here is Keiko Komiya of the 
class of 1975. 


Ethiopian sees kindness 


By Cindy Dalsing 
Staff Writer 


Being introduced to Clarke this year is 
Elizabeth Aga. Elizabeth, from Addis Ababe, 
Ethiopia, is a freshman majoring in jour- 
nalism. The Ethiopian’s husband serves in his 
country’s foreign office as a representative in 
Peking. 


Although she usually travels with her 
husband to his foreign assignments, 
Elizabeth decided to pursue her education in 
the United States while he is in Peking. She 
came to the United States because, “It is the 
greatest country in the world. I don’t mean to 
berate the other countries, but it must be 
agreed that the United States does stand out 
and is the leader.” 


After being in the United States for six 
months, Elizabeth notes few differences 
between the African and North American 
countries. ‘‘If I had come here 20 or 30 years 
ago I might have had many problems ad- 
justing merely because traditions and 


Forum continues evaluation 


By Mary Brady 
Staff Writer 


The relationship of the function of CSA and 
Faculty Senate to the Forum was the main 
topic of discussion at the Jan..30 meeting of 
Forum. 


One very important item mentioned was 
that major problems or policy matters should 
not be presented to any committee if there is 
not sufficient time to give it careful con- 
sideration and study. 


When it was asked if Forum is merely a 
reviewing board, Forum members cited 


cultures vary so much.” Elizabeth goes on, 
“Ethiopia has a very different culture from 
the rest of the world. But today the country 
has become so Westernized that there really 
is little difference.” 

One thing she does note, however, is the 
excessive kindness of the people. She stopped 
briefly in France, Pakistan and in Chicago on 
her trip to Clarke but much prefers Dubuque. 
Taking the big city on a small scale and 
working up seems much easier than begin- 
ning somewhere impressive. It is easier to 
learn your way around Dubuque than 
Chicago, according to the Ethiopian. 

Elizabeth also comments on the weather. 
She loved the fall. To her the trees were ex- 
tremely colorful, and it was not hot and humid 
nor very cold, though she thinks it was quite 
cool. The snow is a completely new ex- 
perience, but Elizabeth thinks it is beautiful, 
“like white frosting on a cake.” 

There is really no noticeable difference 
between the United States and Ethiopia, says 
Elizabeth Aga, with the exception of the 
coldness. And she should know; she’s tried 
both worlds. 


many subjects of importance which had been 
presented and handled by Forum and also 
mentioned that standing committees may 
work more carefully if they have to have 
Forum’s approval. 


Forum will try the following policy for one 
year: Each of the policy-making bodies 
should determine which policies they think 
will affect the whole college community and 
should be sent to Forum. Forum should watch 
the minutes of the various bodies and, if some 
action is questioned by the members of 
Forum, they can discuss it. If it is considered 


important, then they should challenge the 
action. 
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‘ . ; imming title. 
Clarke students anxiously watch as the juniors and seniors vie for the intramural sw g 


Seniors nab swimming title 


By Dorothy Heckinger 
Staff Writer 

The seniors took a dunking in 
order to come out on top in last 
Sunday’s swim meet. The juniors 
followed with a close second, with 
the freshmen and sophomores 
taking third and fourth places. 

Representatives for the four 
classes competed in seven events. 
The meet started off with the ugly 
bathing suit contest, won by Senior 
Betty Figel. The scoring was close 
after that with the innertube relay 


won by the juniors, followed by the 
sweatshirt relay in which the seniors 
took first. The juniors came back to 
win the lighted candle race (the 
swimmers carried a candle the 
length of the pool without ex- 
tinguishing it). The seniors, not to be 
outdone, won the ping-pong ball 
race, in which the swimmers blew a 
ping-pong ball one length of the 
pool. Fighting back, the juniors 
pulled in first in the penny-on-your- 
stomach race but the final relay 
race went to the seniors. 


Coach notes team 


By Sally Czechanski 
Sports Writer 
“Gina Reis and Colleen Gullick 


have probably made the most | 


notable improvements since the 
beginning of the season. They’re our 
unsung heroes, filling in the team 
and giving it more depth,” reported 
Sister Jayne Zenaty, the other day 
while we talked on the subject of 
sports at Clarke. 

She explained some of the rules 
the team is playing by: two 20- 
minute halves established by the 
NAGWS (National Association of 
Girls and Women’s Sports) and 30- 
seconds possession of the ball before 
it has to be shot (rarely is the ball 
held by one team more than fifteen 
seconds). The 30-seconds clock rule 
does away with the over and back 
rule. During the first six team fouls 
the ball is taken out of bounds and 
with the seventh foul the opponents 
gain a shooting bonus. 

The basketball team uses a Tired 
Signal system in which the player 
signals if she is tired, sits out as long 
as she wants and then tells the coach 
when she wants to go back in. The 
nice thing about it is that the team 
member is immediately put back 
into the game: This system has 
proven to really help the team since 
many times a basketball player may 
be dead tired but won’t go out of the 
game for fear of not getting back 
into the action. With the Tired Signal 
there is almost no hesitation for a 
short rest. 

The official organization Clarke’s 
team belongs to is the IAIAW (Iowa 
Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women). 

Practices are still being held 
about three times a week at various 
grade schools in Dubuque. Another 
fine asset for improving the quality 
of our basketball team is the films 
they can watch of their games. Thus 
they see their mistakes or their good 
points in live action (kind of like the 
pros). These films are being taped 
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Coach Jayne Zenaty, BVM 
by the Contemporary Video class, a 
communications course at Clarke 
under the direction of Charlie Ellis, 
chairperson of that department and 
assistant coach of the team. It all 
works out smoothly. 

As of now Senior Therese Cum- 
mings is the rebound and point 
leader of the team, with an! average 
of 16.8 points and 13 rebounds per 
game. Keep up the good work 
Therese! 

_On Jan. 30 Clarke gained their 
first win of the season against Upper 
Iowa. Clarke obtained 44 points to 
Upper Iowa’s 33 points. Therese 
Cummings with high scorer with 24 
points. With that sweet smell of 
success they went on to beat 
Highland Community of Freeport on 
Feb. 2 with Clarke having 63 points 
opposed to Highland’s 46 points. T. 


academic honors list and the present 
the topics 


Swimming for the seniors were 
Betty Figel, Marsha Lenert, Jan 
Ruzich, Beth Cannon, Mary Beth 
Genoar and Katie McGuinn. Junior 
swimmers included Mary Costello, 
Gail Riechers, Peg Oberfell, Cris 
Oldenburg and Terry Redmond. 
Representing the sophomores were 
Connie Magnuson, Gloria Zibilich, 
Jean Curtis, Rose Schmall and 
Marilou Johanek. Jeanne Genoar, 
Mary Brady, Nancy Beaulieu, Jane 
Skelley and Laura Henning swam 
for the freshmen. 


progress 


Cummings led the scoring with 31 
points. 

Feb. 3 Clarke was defeated by Coe 
College of Cedar Rapids. Final score 
was Coe 70 - Clarke 25. T. Cummings 
once again was high scorer with 10 
points to her credit. Shirley Mor- 
mann led the team with nine 
rebounds. Saturday morning, Feb. 8, 
Clarke lost to Upper Iowa in 
Dubuque. They had previously 
defeated Upper Iowa for their first 
victory. The final tally showed 
Upper Iowa with 63 points and 
Clarke with 44 points. 

Sister Jayne and I talked for a 
while longer about the team and that 
smile on her face, every time she 
mentioned the Clarkies, told the 
definite story of her pride for the 
bye a ae eg have to ask if she 

pleased with their pe; 
thus far this year, =o aaa 


IRA lecture 


area reading 
It on “Life j 
Stage” at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, Feb» 8 


ds, a tea 
College in Illinois, mie. at Aurora 


Reading Association. 


€ this year, gj 

a Mary Jane Lickteig oi “Gsing 
iterature to Improve Programs = 

will aa 10 at Clarke ; 

On Is $1.50 per lect 

membership fee Provides fa - “i 

mission to all four lectures. re 
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Increased grants 
Proposed by Ray 


t 
ES -- Governor Rober 
1 to expand the eee 
i ecte 
ition Grant program is exp' 
Tul tubstantially increase Seve 
assistance to students attending 


Clarke Col 


id this week. 
ae aovernaes 1975-77 budget 


total annual appropriations 
on te Tuition Grant Program ae 
six million dollars to $9.6 mi ia 
This is an increase of 60 cle , 
Ray’s proposal would raise rE 
maximum amount of grants H 
students from $1,000 to ae a 
would allow oS s 
ive state assistance. ; 
re ecoraing to the governor’s sore 
110 students at Clarke are presently 
getting help under the Tuitiion Grant 
Program. This represents 51 percent 


DES MOIN 
Ray's proposa 


216 Iowan residents enrolled in 
Rite undergraduate classwork 


at the college. For the 1974-75 school 

year, 110 students are receiving a 

total of $101,980 in tuition grants. 
The Iowa Tuition Grant Program 


lege, the governor’s office 


was first proposed by Gover, 
in 1969, and was approveq that 
by the Iowa Legislature. Sine Year 
the governor has Strongly, haope" 
the program in his budget _ 
mendations to the G 
Assembly. 
In this year’s mess: 
asked, ‘Is it money well 
Today, one Iowan out of ever pent? 
attending an Iowa private College ; 
doing so with the assistance 7 is 
state tuition grant.” a 


The governor Stressed j 
budget report that Iowa 
maintain quality education at A 
levels, and noted that ‘55 Percent 
all our recommendeq 
propriations relate to educations 


The governor emphasized to the 
legislators that “the continued well 
being of our educational efforts j 
Iowa will determine Iowa life in the 
years ahead and I urge your support 
of the educational priorities we have 
outlined for you.” 
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Klema at convention 


Carol Klema of the Student Iowa 
State Education Association was one 
of 200 participants in the twenty-third 
annual Representative 
Assembly of the Student National 
Education Association which con- 
vened in Lincoln, Neb., on Feb. 5. 


Items for consideration by the 
delegates, who represent 52,000 
college students preparing to teach, 
will reflect the Student NEA’s top 
priority goal of improving teacher 
preparation. 

Criteria for evaluating teacher 


Louis Psiho 
YOs ca 
Henderson Park, 


preparation programs, teacher 
“accountability,” the need for ad- 
ditional financial support for 
education, the teacher “surplus” 
and the quality of education will be 
some of the issues facing the 
delegates, according to John 
Skinner, Student NEA President, 
In addition to the major items of 
business at the conference, 
workshops were held in the areas of 
politica: action for education, 
human relations, improvement in 
teacher preparation, and the 


protection of student rights. 
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It was decided to study the 

of the honors list further. 
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